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search  workers,  nationally-known  orators,  and 
teachers  will  bring  to  the  Conference  valuable 
aid  and  inspiration.  The  program  of  the 
Ninth  Conference  is  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  any  which  preceded  it,  and  the  en¬ 
rollment  gives  every  promise  of  being  the 
largest. 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  USE  OF  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Jesse  J.  Pugh 
ZAtnesviUc 


An  attempt  was  made  in  this 
study  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  with 
which  a  certain  school  building  was 
used,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each 
room  as  revealed  by  the  seats  and 
working  places  occupied.  Only  those 
rooms  which  pertain  directly  to  the 
activities  of  the  pupils  were  considered. 
The  problem  was  pursued  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  building  could  be 
used  more  efficiently  without  any 
change  in  its  construction  or  equip¬ 
ment.  The  following  points  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  study:  (1)  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  building — as  a  whole 
and  by  individual  room — was  used; 
(2)  the  number  of  rooms  unoccupied 
at  each  period;  (3)  the  use  of  class¬ 
rooms  and  special  rooms  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  efficient  use  of  the  build- 
ing;  (4)  the  grades  in  the  school 
which  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  building;  (5)  the  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  home  rooms;  (6)  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  pupils  which  the 
building  could  accommodate;  and  (7) 
the  means  for  securing  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  the  building. 

The  building  chosen  for  this  study 
was  a  wonderfully  equipped  junior  high 
school,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $268,000 
in  1924.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
accommodate  six  hundred  pupils  of  the 


usual  junior  high-school  grades — sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  and  ninth.  In  addition  to 
the  fourteen  regular  classrooms,  there 
are  two  science  laboratories,  two  lunch 
rooms,  an  art  room,  a  sewing  room,  a 
cooking  room,  a  manual-training 
room,  a  mechanical-drawing  room, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
science  laboratories  are  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  science  work  and  serve  both  as 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Practically 
all  the  classrooms  are  uniform  in  size, 
twenty-two  by  thirty  feet,  and  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  forty 
pupils  in  the  regular  schoolroom  seats 
with  desks,  and  allow  the  necessary 
space  for  teachers’  desks  and  aisles. 
Rooms  16,  17,  and  21  do  not  follow 
such  uniformity — they  are  equipped 
for  only  thirty-five  pupils. 

It  was  intended  that  the  building 
should  be  used  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  city; 
that  is,  that  the  pupils  should  occupy 
their  home  rooms  during  the  day  with¬ 
out  changing  rooms  at  each  period. 
Pupils  taking  such  special  subjects  as 
manual  training  or  domestic  science 
would,  of  course,  have  to  leave  their 
rooms  at  the  necessarj'  times.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  building  was  based, 
therefore,  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
home  rooms. 
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School  is  in  session  from  half- past 
eight  in  the  morning  to  a  quarter  of 
four  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
allowed  for  lunch.  Six  one-hour  pe¬ 
riods  comprise  the  school  day;  half  of 
each  period  is  devoted  to  recitation  and 
the  other  half  to  supervised  study. 
Spelling  and  writing  classes  do  not 
come  under  the  supervised-study  plan, 
but  have  half-hour  recitations. 

The  capacity  of  the  classrooms  and 
most  of  the  special  rooms  was  deter¬ 
mined  simply  by  counting  the  number 
of  seats  or  working  places.  With  the 
gymnasium  and  lunch  room,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  an  arbitrary 
basis.  In  finding  the  capacity  of  the 
gymnasium,  the  data  of  the  Committee 
on  Schoolhouse  Planning  and  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  National  Education 
Association  were  used.^  These  allow 
40  square  feet  per  pupil  which,  if  di¬ 
vided  into  2,560  square  feet — the  area 
of  the  floor  in  this  particular  gymna¬ 
sium — would  give  a  quotient  of  64. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  use  60  as 
the  capacity  of  the  gymnasium,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sure  of  adequate  space  for 
each  pupil.  The  capacity  of  the  lunch 
rooms  was  based  upon  the  greatest 
number  of  chairs  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  rooms  without  unduly 
crowding  the  pupils. 

The  period  capacity  thus  deter¬ 
mined  was  multiplied  by  six — the 
number  of  periods  in  the  day — and  by 
five — the  number  of  school  days  in  the 
week — to  give  the  capacity  per  week. 
As  Column  2  in  Table  I  shows,  prac- 


‘  National  Education  Association.  Report  of 
Committee  on  Schoolhouse  Planning  and  Con¬ 
struction.  Washington,  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  1925.  p.  147. 


tically  every  classroom  in  the  building 
was  supposed  to  accommodate  twelve 
hundred  pupils  a  week.  The  number 
of  pupils  actually  occupying  the  rooms 
for  the  entire  week  is  given  in  Col¬ 
umn  3. 

Certain  rooms  in  the  building  are 
occupied  for  only  half  a  period.  In 

TABLE  I 


Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Rooms  of  the 
Building 


Room 

Number 

Weekly 

Capacity 

Weekly 

Use 

Per- 
cent  of 
Use 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

10 . 

1,200 

924 

77 

11 . 

1,200 

910 

76 

IS . 

1,200 

806 

67 

14 . 

1,200 

1,010 

84 

16 . 

1,200 

991 

83 

16 . 

1,060 

734 

70 

17 . 

1,060 

976 

93 

18 . 

1,200 

460 

88 

20 . 

1,200 

670 

48 

21 . 

1,060 

812 

77 

24 . 

1,200 

460 

38 

26 . 

1,200 

726 

60 

26 . 

1,200 

826 

69 

27 . 

960 

286 

30 

28 . 

960 

670 

70 

29 . 

1,200 

948 

79 

2,860 

2,661 

93 

Gymnasium . 

1,800 

1,090 

61 

Art  room . 

760 

S06 

41 

Cooking . 

900 

26S 

29 

Sewing . 

1  600 

326 

54 

Manual  training. . 

;  720 

223 

81 

Mechanical 

drawing . 

1  660 

223 

34 

Lunch  rooms . 

1  2,100 

360 

17 

Auditorium . 

20,070 

708 

4 

Entire  building. 

1  48,720 

18,229 

87 

such  cases  the  total  capacity  was  di¬ 
vided  by  two,  in  order  to  place  the 
number  of  pupils  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  hour  periods.  For  example,  forty 
present  during  one  half-hour  would 
be  equivalent  to  twenty  present  during 
a  full  hour.  Since  the  rooms  for  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  are  used  only  during  alternate 
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weeks,  their  weekly  capacity  was  also 
divided  by  two.  The  art  room  is  open 
for  office  hours  during  five  periods  of 
the  week.  It  was  therefore  found  con¬ 
venient  to  regard  the  room  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  number  of  pupils,  twenty- 
three,  that  it  had  at  its  period  of  great¬ 
est  use. 

The  efficiency  with  which  the  class¬ 
rooms  are  used,  as  shown  by  Table  I, 
varies  all  the  way  from  93  percent  to 
38  percent.  As  for  the  special  rooms, 
the  range  is  from  93  percent  for  study 
hall  to  4  percent  for  the  auditorium. 


rooms  are  used  during  alternate  weeks, 
which  reduces  percents  of  efficiency  to 
3 1  and  34  respectively.  Rooms  24  and 
27  are  also  occupied  alternately  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  has 
classes  in  both  rooms.  The  lunch 
rooms  are  used  only  during  the  noon 
hour  of  each  day  which,  of  course, 
lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
building. 

The  number  of  vacant  rooms  at 
each  period  is  shown  by  data  in  Table 
II  and  Figure  1.  About  a  third  of  the 
rooms  in  the  building  are  unoccupied 


m _  (2)  I  (3)  (4)  I  <S)  I  (6)  (7)  I  (8) 


Monday . 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday. . 
Thursday . . . 
Friday . 


*  Includes  two  half-periods. 

The  efficiency  of  the  entire  building  is 
37  percent;  exclusive  of  the  audito¬ 
rium,  63  percent.  The  efficiency  of 
the  auditorium  is  necessarily  low,  be¬ 
cause  the  room  is  used  only  for  assem¬ 
bly,  generally  once  a  week,  and  for 
classes  in  music,  three  periods  each 
week.  A  low  efficiency  is  maintained 
in  the  use  of  the  art  room,  because  of 
its  being  used  only  part  of  the  time. 
Both  the  sewing  and  cooking  rooms 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
teacher  who  holds  classes  in  alternate 
rooms;  consequently,  a  low  efficiency 
results.  In  a  similar  way,  the  man¬ 
ual-training  and  mechanical-drawing 


at  every  period  during  the  week.  Col¬ 
umn  8  of  Table  II  gives  the  average 
number  of  rooms  which  are  vacant 
each  day,  a  considerable  number  when 
judged  according  to  efficiency.  In  a 
manufacturing  plant  such  unoccupied 
space  would  mean  decreased  returns 
on  investments.  Such  an  illustration  as 
Figure  1  would  help  the  administra¬ 
tor,  in  case  of  increased  enrollment,  to 
determine  just  where  he  might  assign 
additional  classes. 

Figure  2  shows  the  relative  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  three  junior  high-school 
grades  in  their  use  of  the  building. 
The  percent  for  the  seventh  grade  is 
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82;  for  the  eighth,  67;  and  for  the 
ninth,  52.  Some  of  these  classrooms 
are  used  by  more  than  one  grade,  but 
these  were  not  considered  in  studying 
the  efficiency  of  the  respective  grades. 
The  consistent  decrease  in  efficiency 
from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  grades 
is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  The 


of  the  times  they  went  to  special  rooms. 
The  original  plan  of  using  the  build¬ 
ing  has  not  been  followed,  for  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  classrooms  is  made  at 
every  period.  The  home  rooms  serve 
as  home  rooms  only  during  five  min¬ 
utes  each  half-day,  at  which  time  the 
enrollment  is  taken.  During  the  bal- 


lOM  10  . 
Hoorn  11  . 


Ilooa  20  .. 
Rooa  21  .. 
Rooa  24  .. 
Rooa  25  .. 
Room  26  .. 
Rooa  27  .. 
Rooa  28  . . 
Rooa  29  . . 
Study  Boll 


OroaMloa 
Oooklng  . 


Marnial  Training 
Beob.  Drawing  . 
audltorlOB  .... 


Figure  1.  Distribution  of  vacant  and  occupied  rooms  during  each  period;  the  white  spaces 

indicate  nonuse 


question  arises  as  to  why  proportionally 
greater  space  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  as  the  grade  decreased. 

It  was  previously  stated  in  this  study 
that  the  capacity  of  the  building  was 
originally  based  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  home  rooms,  assuming  that  the 
pupils  remain  in  their  respective  rooms 
throughout  the  day  with  the  exception 


ance  of  the  day,  they  are  used  for 
classes  and  for  the  belongings  of  the 
pupils.  Table  III  shows  the  efficiency 
of  the  home  rooms.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  from  this  table  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  well  used  when  its  capacity  is 
based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  home 
rooms.  Here  the  percent  of  efficiency 
varies  from  85  to  102. 
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I  The  efficiency  at  which  a  school 
building  should  operate  is  difficult  to 
I  determine.  Lewis  suggests  80  as  a 

•  possible  percentage.®  Morphet,  in  a 

study  of  ten  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  of  800  to  1000 — a  size  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  present  school 
— found  the  average  to  be  operating  at 
an  efficiency  of  70  percent;  the  lowest 
I  at  57  percent;  the  75th  percentile  at 
75  percent;  and  the  highest  at  78 
percent.® 

At  an  efficiency  of  75  percent  our 
building  would  have  to  accommodate 
1,156  pupils;  at  80  percent,  1,233 


Fisrure  2.  Comparison  of  grades  as  to  use 
of  building 


pupils.  One  would  not  be  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  that  all  school  buildings  should 
operate  at  these  percentages.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  the  construction  of  various 
buildings  would  prevent  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  building  in  question,  the 
utilization  of  the  vacant  rooms  occur¬ 
ring  at  each  period — Table  II  showed 
that  number  to  be  one-third  of  all  the 
rooms — should  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  building  one-third  above  its  pres¬ 
ent  capacity.'  Since  the  present  capac- 


*  Lewis,  E.  E.  “Using  School  Buildings  Ef¬ 
ficiently,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  4:23- 
27,  January  19,  1927. 

*  Morphet,  Edgar  L.  The  Measurement  and 
Interpretation  of  School  Building  Utilization. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  p.  83.  (Contributions  to  Education,  No.  264) 


ity  is  600,  the  increase  of  one-third 
would  mean  the  accommodation  of 
200  additional  pupils,  thus  raising  the 
capacity  to  800.  Perhaps  this  number 
could  be  slightly  exceeded,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  800  represents  in  round  fig¬ 
ures  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
building.  The  present  course  of  study 
could  be  adapted  to  that  number.  With 
an  enrollment  of  800,  the  building 
would  show  an  efficiency  of  52  per¬ 
cent. 

TABLE  III 


Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Home  R5>oms 


Room 

Number 

Period 

Capacity 

Period 

Use 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
Use 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

10 . 

40 

34 

85 

11 . 

40 

40 

100 

18 . 

40 

38 

95 

14 . 

40 

39 

98 

15 . 

40 

89 

98 

16 . 

85 

36 

103 

17 . 

85 

35 

100 

18 . 

40 

85 

88 

20 . 

40 

36 

90 

21 . 

35 

84 

97 

22-28* . 

95 

69 

78 

24 . 

40 

38 

95 

25 . 

49 

88 

95 

26 . 

40 

39 

98 

29 . 

40 

35 

88 

Total . 

640 

585 

91 

■This  room  is  the  same  as  the  study  hall. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Two  ways  of  attaining  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  this  building 
without  extending  the  length  of  the 
school  day  are,  first,  by  better  occu¬ 
pancy  of  vacant  rooms  and,  second,  by 
better  utilization  of  rooms  already  oc¬ 
cupied.  This  study  has  shown  that  at 
each  period  there  are  many  unoccupied 
rooms  in  the  building.  It  should  be 
possible  to  arrange  the  schedule  to  uti¬ 
lize  almost  all  of  these  vacant  rooms. 
Such  special  rooms  as  the  art  room, 
the  lunch  rooms,  the  sewing  room, 
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and  the  auditorium  could  be  made 
available  for  classroom  work  during 
their  vacant  periods.  Furthermore,  the 
capacity  of  the  building  should  not  be 
restricted  to  the  capacity  of  the  home 
rooms;  almost  any  room  in  the  build¬ 
ing  would  serve  as  a  home  room. 

It  was  also  found  from  this  study 
that  many  of  the  rooms  were  only  par¬ 
tially  filled  at  the  time  of  their  oc¬ 
cupancy.  In  some  cases,  the  number 
present  at  a  given  period  is  less  than 
half  the  capacity  of  the  room.  It  is 


apparent  that  many  more  pupils  could 
be  cared  for  by  increasing  the  size  of 
classes. 

At  present,  the  building  adequately 
accommodates  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  will  not  be  long,  however, 
until  the  intended  capacity  of  600  will 
be  exceeded  and  extra  space  will  be¬ 
come  necessary.  It  was  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suggesting  means  of  better 
utilizing  the  present  building  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  an  additional  one  that 
the  foregoing  study  was  made. 


PURPOSEFUL  READING 

Laura  Zirbes 
Ohio  State  University 


A  PROGRESSIVE  reading  program 
seeks  to  embody  and  to  apply  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  investigation  and  to 
move  in  the  direction  which  is  clearly 
indicated  by  progressive  leadership.  It 
also  seeks  to  secure  desirable  breadth 
and  balance  by  providing  a  varied 
range  of  materials,  varied  types  of 
reading  activity,  and  varied  purposes 
for  reading. 

The  progressive  program  recognizes 
the  complexity  of  guidance,  but  it  is 
also  aware  of  the  dilemma  which  en¬ 
sues  when  many  isolated,  itemized  ob¬ 
jectives  are  used  in  the  determination 
of  successive  training  experiences.  It 
grants  that  an  analysis  of  reading  abili¬ 
ties  and  attitudes  has  its  values.  At  the 
same  time  it  believes  that  the  vitalized 
reading  program  consists  of  a  sequence 
of  meaningful  experiences  in  each  of 
which  reading  attitudes  and  abilities 
appear  and  develop  in  organic  combi¬ 
nation,  because  their  integration  is  due 
to  a  dynamic  factor,  a  controlling  pur¬ 


pose,  namely,  the  reader’s  purpose. 
Such  purpose  is  dynamic  because  it  is 
the  motive  which  initiates  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  and  carries  them  forward;  con¬ 
trolling,  because,  according  to  investi¬ 
gations,  the  reader’s  purpose  directs  his 
attention  selectively  and  influences  his 
manner  of  procedure,  affecting  his  use 
and  selection  of  material  as  well  as  the 
outcomes  of  his  reading;  and  integrat¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  attitudes  and  abilities  and 
also  for  the  continuity  of  intrinsic  sat¬ 
isfactions  by  virtue  of  which  one  read¬ 
ing  activity  leads  to  another. 

The  progressive  program  seeks  to 
maintain  a  balance  and  to  secure 
breadth  in  the  range  of  habits,  skills, 
and  attitudes  while  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
integrating  effects  of  separate  emphasis 
on  skills,  attitudes,  or  habits.  Such  a 
program  also  evaluates  reading  attain¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  the  enrichment  of 
experience,  the  breadth  and  significance 
of  content,  the  permanence  of  interest, 
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and  the  adequacy  of  abilities  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  worth-while  purposes. 

The  administration  of  a  progressive 
reading  program  requires  insight  into 
its  essential  features  and  a  keen  sense 
of  relative  values.  It  also  requires  a 
redefinition  of  the  teacher’s  function 
and .  new  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Current  practice  will  perpetuate  tra¬ 
ditional  procedures  if  teachers  are 
merely  helped  to  do  better  the  things 
which  they  should  not  be  doing  at  all. 
Conflicting  trends  will  tend  to  keep 
matters  essentially  where  they  are  un¬ 
less  certain  basic  terms  and  concepts 
are  redefined. 

Progressive  practice  depends  on  the 
initiation  of  new  procedures  which  are 
projected  to  secure  values  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  reading  program  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize.  This  was  stated  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  recommendations  of  the 
National  Reading  Committee.^  This 
recommended  practice  involves  a  more 
thorough-going  readjustment  than  will 
ever  be  significantly  reflected  by  chang¬ 
ing  norms  of  standardized  tests.  It 
involves  the  evaluation  of  teaching  it¬ 
self  in  terms  of  a  new  definition  of  the 
teacher’s  function,  as  well  as  new  mea¬ 
sures  of  progress  and  practice. 

If  purposeful  reading  is  the  vital 
factor  in  the  progressive  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  it  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
differentiated  from  any  type  of  reading 
with  which  it  may  be  confused.  A 
wide  variety  of  reader’s  purposes  must 
also  be  presented  as  typical  concrete 


’  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.  Bloomington, 
lllinoia,  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
192S.  Chapter  I. 


instances  of  the  significance  of  that 
term  and  as  sources  of  suggestion  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers.  Reader’s 
purposes  are  found,  obviously,  where 
purposeful  reading  activities  are  in 
process.  Any  other  source  is  second¬ 
ary.  The  primary  sources  from  which 
lists  of  purposes  may  be  drawn  are 
therefore  life  and  classroom  situations 
in  which  such  reading  activities  are 
going  on. 

The  secondary  sources  from  which 
they  may  be  compiled  are  descriptive 
records  and  analyses  of  activities  rep¬ 
resentative  of  progressive  classroom 
practice,  selected  for  use  as  concrete 
examples  of  situations  involving  pur¬ 
poseful  reading.  In  problem  cases  the 
pupil  responses  may  involve  evasion 
and  avoidance  of  reading  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  behavior  because  of  inadequate 
reading  attitudes  and  abilities;  but  the 
normal,  desirable  response  in  such  read¬ 
ing  situations  is  activity  by  means  of 
which  the  reader  accomplishes  some 
purpose,  in  terms  of  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  altered  and  activity  proceeds. 

In  dealing  with  narrative  material 
sequences  of  purposes  like  the  following 
carry  the  activity  forward: 

To  find  out  what  the  story  is  about. 

To  find  out  what  happened  next. 

To  see  how  the  story  ends. 

To  find  whether  the  story  could  be 
played. 

To  read  in  order  to  tell  the  story. 

To  find  parts  of  the  story  which  could 
be  illustrated. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  sequence  of 
ideas  or  organization  of  the  story  in 
order  to  divide  it  into  parts  to  be 
played  or  illustrated. 

To  see  how  many  persons  would  be 
needed  to  play  the  story. 
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To  find  out  exactly  what  each  char¬ 
acter  said  and  did  in  order  to  play 
a  part. 

To  find  out  what  would  be  needed  in 
the  way  of  properties  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  dramatization. 

To  prove  a  point  or  clear  up  a  mis¬ 
understanding. 

To  find  out  whether  the  story  could 
be  true. 

To  find  answers  to  questions  raised  by 
looking  at  illustrations. 

To  find  exactly  where  a  given  fact  or 
a  part  of  the  story  is. 

To  see  how  many  pictures  it  would 
take  to  “show”  the  story  with  or 
without  the  use  of  the  text. 


Similarly,  sequences  of  purposes 
characteristic  of  work-type  reading  or 
study,  involving  the  use  of  factual  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  set  forth.  Obviously, 
a  good  comprehensive  list  of  reader’s 
purposes  would  be  voluminous.  This 
sample  list  is  intended  merely  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  distinctive  quality  which  makes 
readers’  purposes  significant  factors  in 
classroom  reading  situations. 

The  contrast  given  in  Table  I  may 
help  to  clarify  the  distinction  between 
concepts  or  terms  which  are  often  con¬ 
fused,  and  also  to  indicate  some  of  the 
teacher’s  functions  in  guiding  purpose¬ 
ful  reading. 


TABLE  I 


Directions  Which  Are  Not  Like¬ 
ly  TO  Enlist  Pupil  Purposes  in 

Reading 

Have  pupils  find  the  selection. 
Tell  them  to  read  the  first  page.  Ask 
a  question  or  call  on  various  pupils  to 
tell  you  what  the  page  is  about.  Re¬ 
quire  pupils  to  organize  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  list  or  outline,  etc.  Give 
training  in  skimming,  outlining,  using 
table  of  contents,  etc.  Hold  pupils 
to  high  standards  of  work.  Insist  on 
thorough  reading.  Alternate  oral 
and  silent  reading  according  to  a 
definite  plan  to  secure  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Plan  every  step  of 
your  lesson  in  advance  and  teach  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  plan.  (These  sug¬ 
gestions  are  really  in  advance  of  tra¬ 
ditional  procedures  as  represented  by 
the  typical  oral  reading  recitation. 
They  differ  essentially  from  those  in 
the  other  column  with  respect  to 
a  single  variable  “purpose.”  The 
supervisor  directs  the  teacher.  The 
teacher’s  only  purpose  is  to  follow 
supervisory  directions.  If  the  teacher 
directs  the  pupils  in  the  same  spirit 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.) 


Supervisory  Suggestions  Which 

Develop  Purposeful  Reading 

Relate  reading  to  other  experiences 
and  situations.  Introduce  reading- 
matter  naturally,  as  you  would  refer 
to  a  good  book  in  life  situations. 
Prepare  yourself  for  the  reading  pe¬ 
riod  by  trying  to  find  and  suggest 
reading  materials  which  fit  into  a 
situation  or  follow  along  the  line  of 
an  interest.  Try  to  foresee  possible 
pupil  activities,  and  prepare  yourself 
in  terms  of  them.  Suggest  these  and 
indicate  how  the  reading-matter  is 
related  to  the  proposed  activities. 
Guide  the  developing  activity  so  that 
worth-while  reading  purposes  are  set 
up  and  carried  through  and  new 
reading  activities  are  suggested.  Study 
pupil  needs  meanwhile,  and  show  pu¬ 
pils  whose  reading  is  inadequate  how 
you  can  help  them  to  improve  their 
reading  abilities,  while  others  read 
independently  In  books  of  their  own 
choice,  or  find  and  read  additlon.al 
material  on  the  topic  of  interest  in 
other  books. 
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Other  comparisons  could  be  added. 
For  example,  poor  teaching  of  the  two 
types  could  be  contrasted,  or  certain 
specific  qualities  or  factors  of  teaching 
procedure.  This  contrast  presents  a 
fair  sample  of  each  of  two  conflicting 
standards  of  good  teaching.  Persons 
of  strong  conviction  often  contrast 
good  teaching  of  one  type  with  poor 
teaching  of  another,  which  confuses  the 
issue.  Particular  traits  or  character¬ 
istics  of  complex  situations  may  be  most 
fairly  contrasted  and  compared  when 
other  factors  are  kept  constant  or  made 
similar. 

Failure  to  enlist  and  encourage  the 
purposes  of  the  pupils  is  a  serious  in¬ 
adequacy  of  teaching  procedure.  It 
too  often  leads  pupils  to  set  up  purposes 
which  are  a  protest  against  the  dead¬ 
ening  routine  of  formal,  oversystem¬ 
atized,  school  work.  Pupils’  purposes 
in  such  situations  are  likely  to  be  largely 
negative,  and  negative  attitudes  are 
strengthened  as  the  dissatisfactions  re¬ 
cur  and  accrue.  Remedial  cases  in  read¬ 
ing  are  often  the  direct  result  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  fails  to  consider  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  pupils’  attitudes. 

We  do  not  escape  the  implications 
of  purposeful  reading  by  failure  to 
make  the  provision  for  it.  We  simply 
create  the  necessity  for  extrinsic  mo¬ 
tives  or  make  room  for  the  undesirable 
purposes  of  the  pupils  with  which  the 
school  or  society  may  have  to  cope. 
The  adult  non-reader  is  often  an  edu¬ 
cational  product  and  a  social  problem. 

If  there  were  a  real  necessity  for 
choosing  between  two  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  one  of  which  gave  abilities 
slight  consideration  and  encouraged 
purposes,  while  the  other  gave  purposes 


slight  consideration  and  developed 
abilities,  the  choice  of  the  former  alter¬ 
native  would  leave  less  to  chance. 
Abilities  are  bound  to  grow  where  pur¬ 
poseful  reading  is  practiced,  whereas 
the  disintegration  of  desirable  attitudes 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  not  related  to  in¬ 
trinsic  motives. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the 
wide  use  and  influences  of  extensive 
lists  of  reading  objectives.  When 
stated  in  the  form  of  abilities  to  be 
acquired,  an  analysis  of  objectives 
shows  the  teacher  the  learning  out¬ 
comes  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
significant  reading  activities.  But,  these 
are  not  readers’  purposes.  Rather,  they 
are  statements  of  what  teachers  may 
hope  to  accomplish  in  developing  pupils’ 
abilities  or  statements  of  what  seem  to 
be  the  abilities  involved  or  required  in 
specific  phases  of  reading  activity. 

The  characteristic  emphasis  of  pro¬ 
gressive  practice  on  purposeful  reading 
is  often  confused  with  didactically  di¬ 
rected  reading.  These  are  two  quite 
incompatible  concepts  and  are  in  no 
sense  synonymous.  If  attempts  to  state 
objectives  clarify  our  conceptions  and 
lead  to  less  confusion  of  terms,  they 
will  make  a  contribution.  If  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  narrow  units  of  teaching  and 
determine  patterns  for  learning  activity 
in  terms  of  logical  categories  of  syste¬ 
matic  analysis,  the  efforts  expended  in 
the  clarification  of  thought  will  have 
certain  questionable  effects  on  progres¬ 
sive  practice.  The  reading  program 
conceived  chiefly  in  terms  of  training 
and  conscious  practice  may  hardly  be 
expected  to  devote  adequate  time  and 
(Continued  on  fage  102) 
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SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
SEVENTH-GRADE  CHILDREN 

Certain  clauses  of  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature  in  1921  have  confronted 
the  state  with  a  problem  which  in¬ 
volves  the  fundamental  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  which  for  its  solution  will  re¬ 
quire  thorough  and  complicated  tech¬ 
niques  of  analytic  research.  By  this 
law  the  limit  of  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  state  is  raised  to  eighteen 
years. 

Under  one  of  the  clauses  which 
authorizes  certain  exceptions,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  is  permitted  to 
excuse  from  the  general  provisions  of 
the  law  those  children  who  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  have  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  the  work  of  the 
seventh  grade.  The  problem  of  the 
sixteen-year-old  seventh-grade  child — 
the  sixteen-year-old  who  “cannot  com¬ 
plete”  the  seventh  grade — arises  from 
this  provision  and  forms  the  crux  of 
the  difficulty.  Of  the  alternative 
solutions  possible  which  should  be 
chosen?  Shall  this  sixteen-year-old  be 
held  in  the  seventh  grade  until  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  shall  he 


be  excused  from  school  attendance  be¬ 
cause  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  edu¬ 
cability? 

Since  the  law  deals  with  funda¬ 
mental  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
forces,  it  has  naturally  aroused  much 
discussion.  In  industrial  centers  where 
the  children  of  sixteen  might  be  work¬ 
ing,  if  they  were  not  held  in  school, 
the  economic  loss  arouses  critical  op¬ 
position.  Nor  is  the  law  popular 
among  the  foreign-born  citizens  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
children  of  the  family  as  breadwin¬ 
ners  at  an  early  age.  Conversely,  the 
citizens  who  believe  in  education,  and 
in  as  much  education  as  possible,  think 
that  such  economic  considerations  do 
not  have  substantial  weight. 

Before  the  conflict  between  those 
who  defend  and  those  who  oppose  the 
law  can  be  settled  there  are  two  fun¬ 
damental  educational  considerations 
which  must  be  disposed  of.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these  matters  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  man. 

The  limit  of  educability  must  first 
be  investigated.  If  we  assume  that 
the  schools  are  now  giving  satisfactory 
instruction  to  the  sixteen-year-old 
seventh-grade  child,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  the  upper  limit  of  school 
education.  Many  of  the  children  of 
this  type  continue  to  repeat  the  work 
of  the  grade  without  being  able  to 
pass  the  necessary  tests  for  promotion. 

The  procedure  of  defining  the 
upper  limit  of  learning  is  inductive. 
The  children  of  the  state  who  are  now 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
are  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade 
should  be  studied  by  all  known  psy¬ 
chological  and  educational  techniques. 
The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
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would  be  to  procure  some  basis  for  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  it  does  any  good 
to  hold  them  in  school.  We  need  to 
know  whether  an  upper  limit  of  edu¬ 
cability  in  school  does,  or  does  not, 
exist  for  certain  types  of  children.  If 
we  have  valid  data  on  this  point,  a  de¬ 
cision  for  or  against  the  modification 
of  this  provision  of  the  law  of  1921  is 
materially  advanced. 

The  second  educational  considera¬ 
tion  which  has  a  fundamental  bearing 
on  the  problem  is  the  validity  of  the 
assumption  accepted  in  the  previous 
paragraph — Is  it  true  that  the  schools 
are  now  giving  satisfactory  instruc¬ 
tion  to  sixteen-year-old  seventh-grade 
pupils?  To  enroll  them  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  seventh-grade  classes  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  always  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  the  sixteen-year-old  back¬ 
ward  boy  who  is  a  man  in  strength  and 
size,  receives  instruction  in  the  same 
class  with  twelve-  and  thirteen-year- 
old  boys  and  girls  who  are  brighter 
than  he,  he  may  be  so  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
learn. 

The  adequacy  of  instruction  for 
these  backward  children  cannot  be 
safely  assumed.  It  may  be  adequate, 
but  the  school  men  need  to  know  that 
it  is.  If  it  is  not  adequate,  they 
should  recognize  that  fact  and  should 
search  for  methods  which  will  be  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  this  special 
group  of  backward  children. 

Both  of  these  questions  press  for 
investigation  and  until  answers  to 
them  have  been  procured  the  conflict 
between  the  arguments  of  the  oppon¬ 
ents  and  the  proponents  of  the  law 
cannot  be  settled  with  impartiality  and 
justice.  Both  the  questions  are  prob¬ 


lems  for  the  school  man  to  investigate 
and  answer;  the  public  is  not  familiar 
with  the  necessary  techniques. 

w.  w.  c. 

The  summary  of  investigations 
made  in  the  field  of  English  composi¬ 
tion  prepared  by  R.  L.  Lyman  is  a 
distinct  contribution.^  Not  only  are  we 
given  an  exceedingly  readable  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  we  are  also  offered,  at  least 
by  implication,  certain  analyses  of  these 
findings  and  conclusions.  What  has 
been  done  in  the  field  is  well  covered; 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  likewise 
made  obvious.  In  his  first  chapter, 
further.  Professor  Lyman  is  candid  in 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  limited 
means  of  the  investigations  in  generiil 
and  in  his  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
of  securing  objective  data  relating  to 
certain  exceedingly  important  impond¬ 
erables  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

In  addition  to  an  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  the  monograph  deals  thoroughly 
with  the  following  four  divisions: 

1.  Investigations  concerning  the  cur¬ 
riculum:  objectives,  content,  organization 

2.  Investigations  in  correct  usage:  me¬ 
chanics  of  speaking  and  writing 

3.  Investigations  in  the  field  of  writ¬ 
ten  composition 

4.  Investigations  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  (composition). 

The  book  is  accurately  and  helpfully 
indexed.  There  is  appended  a  most 
useful  and  comprehensive  bibliography 
of  the  separate  investigations  and  of 
texts  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
position.  H.  F.  Seelv 


‘  Lyman,  R.  L.  Summary  of  Investigation! 
Relating  to  Grammar,  Language,  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929. 
302  pp. 
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WHO’S  WHO  AT  THE  NINTH  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


GENERAL  SECTION - 

Lindley,  E.  H. — At  the  Thursday 
evening  session  of  the  General  Section, 
Mr.  Lindley  will  speak  on  a  topic 
which  has  occasioned  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  lecture  platforms  and  in  the 
press  during  the  past  ten  years — “The 
Shift  in  Moral  Standards.”  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Mr.  Lindley  has  been 
associated  with  a  state  university — 
first,  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Indiana  University;  from  1917  to 
1920,  as  President  of  the  University 
of  Idaho;  and  since  1920,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Kansas  University.  Indiana 
University  and  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  have  both  conferred  upon  Chan¬ 
cellor  Lindley  the  L.L.D.  degree. 
His  undergraduate  and  Master’s  work 
was  done  at  Indiana  University;  the 
study  for  his  doctorate,  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Russell,  William  F.  —  One  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Friday  evening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Section  is  to  be 
Dean  Russell,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  who  will  need 
no  introduction  to  educators  attending 
the  Conference.  For  six  years  previous 
to  his  joining  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Dean  Russell  was  head  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  has  contributed 
many  articles  to  various  magazines  of 
specialized  and  general  circulation  and 
has  written  a  number  of  books.  Among 
the  latter  are  Economy  in  Secondary 
Education^  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  Schools  in  Siberia. 


Wise, Stephen  S. — In  1907, Rabbi 
Wise  founded  the  Free  Synagogue 
of  New  York  with  which  church 
he  is  still  associated.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  interested  in  all 
branches  of  sociological  reform  and  has 
served  on  many  state,  national,  and 
international  bodies  concerned  with 
bringing  about  social  improvement. 
He  founded,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
officers,  of  the  Oregon  State  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction ;  and 
he  is  now  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Commission.  How  to 
Face  Life  and  Child  versus  Parent 
are  two  of  the  books  which  have  been 
written  by  Rabbi  Wise.  Both  the 
undergraduate  and  doctorate  degrees 
were  granted  him  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  address  the  General 
Section  Friday  evening  on  “The  Place 
of  the  Teacher  in  the  American 
Democracy.” 

ENGLISH  section - 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal. — “The 
India  of  Kipling  and  the  India  of 
Gandhi”  is  the  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Mukerji  will  address  this  section. 
Born  of  the  priest  caste  in  India,  his 
native  background  furnished  him  with 
rich  experiences  for  such  a  subject.  He 
is  especially  well-known  as  a  writer  of 
children’s  books.  For  one  of  these, 
Gay-Neck,  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  awarded  him  the  Newberry’ 
Medal  in  1927.  Ghand:  the  Hunter, 
Kari:  the  Elefhant,  and  Hari:  the 
Jungle  Lad  are  among  his  other  books 
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for  children.  He  is  also  widely  known 
for  the  book,  A  Son  of  Mother  India 
AnswerSy  in  which  he  replies  to  a 
much-discussed  question  regarding  In¬ 
dia.  Mr.  Mukerji  will  speak  before 
the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teach¬ 
ers’  Section  on  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Jungle.” 

Seely,  H.  F. — Mr.  Seely  came  to 
a  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Principles  at  Ohio  State  University 
from  the  John  Burroughs  School  in 
St.  Louis.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  is  directing  the  supervision  of 
student  teachers  in  that  subject.  For 
two  years  he  was  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  senior  high  school 
at  Goshen,  Indiana;  for  five  years, 
director  of  English  at  the  Scarborough 
School,  New  York;  and,  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  served  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  John  Burroughs  School. 
Mr.  Seely  received  his  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  his  M.A  in  English  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  His  M.S.  in  Educa¬ 
tion  was  also  granted  by  the  latter 
university. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION - 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin. — 
Mrs.  Garlin,  who  comes  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  from  Columbia  University, 
has  been  a  public  lecturer  for  many 
years  and  a  special  lecturer  at  various 
times  on  a  number  of  university  facul¬ 
ties.  Woman's  Share  in  Social  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  Family  and  Its  Members 
are  among  her  writings.  She  will  ad¬ 
dress  this  section  on  “Parental  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Parents  and  Teachers.” 

Charters,  W.  VV.  —  So  well- 
known  is  Mr.  Charters  for  his  curri¬ 
culum  and  personnel  studies  that  he 


needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of 
this  Bulletin.  Since  the  fall  of  1928 
he  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State 
University.  “Evaluating  the  Home 
Economics  Curriculum”  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  talk  before  the  section. 

HIGHER  education 
SECTION - 

Wood,  J.  M. — As  president  of 
Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  since  1912,  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  higher  education 
and  the  junior-college  movement.  He 
has  had  training  in  the  grade-school 
and  high-school  levels  in  positions  as 
principal  and  superintendent.  The 
University  of  Missouri  granted  him  a 
B.A.  degree  and  a  B.S.  in  Education 
degree;  Columbia  University,  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  “The  Place  of  the 
Junior  College  in  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education”  is  the  title 
of  his  address  to  this  section. 

JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

principals’  section - 

Waples,  Douglas. — Problems  in 
Classroom  Method  and  Procedures  in 
High-School  Teaching  are  two  books 
which  have  appeared  under  Mr. 
Waples’  name.  He  also  collaborated 
with  W.  W.  Charters  on  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Teacher-Training  Study 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  At  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Waples  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  educational  method  in  the 
Graduate  Library  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Before  going  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  he  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS* 

SECTION - 

Withers,  John  W. —  Mr.  With¬ 
ers  has  run  the  course  of  educational 
experience  from  a  country-school 
teacher  to  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University. 
For  four  years  he  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  and 
for  twelve  years  as  president  of  Harris 
Teachers  College.  Numerous  city 
and  state  school  surveys  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Withers,  among  which 
was  the  survey  of  Pennsylvania’s 
educational  system.  The  honorary- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  has  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  Washington 
University  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  His  academic  graduate 
degrees — M.A.  and  Ph.D. — were 
granted  by  Yale  University. 

NON-BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE  SECTION - 

Luckiesh,  Matthew. — Many 
books  and  more  than  two  hundred 
articles  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Luckiesh,  a  physicist  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  on  various  phases 
of  color  and  lighting.  During  the 
war  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Camouflage  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  His  address  before 
the  section  will  concern  “Artificial 
Light — Its  Influence  on  Civilization.” 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION - 

Wood,  Thomas  D. — Health 
through  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Disease f  The  Child  in  School^  and 
Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  are  among  Dr.  Wood’s  pub¬ 
lished  writings.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 


physical  education  faculty  at  Columbia 
University. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION - 

Coleman,  A. — “Achievement  Test¬ 
ing”  is  the  subject  which  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  will  discuss  before  this  section. 
As  a  professor  of  French  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  since  1913  and  a 
special  investigator  for  the  Modern 
Foreign  Language  Study,  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge  the  value  of 
such  testing  in  the  modern  languages. 
The  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  were 
granted  Mr.  Coleman  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  and  the  doctorate  de¬ 
gree  by  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

PURPOSEFUL  READING 

(Continued  from  Page  97) 
emphasis  to  the  types  of  reading  activ¬ 
ity  which  broaden  vision,  extend  expe¬ 
rience,  and  challenge  self-direction  and 
initative. 

Psychological  investigations  have  in¬ 
dicated  the  short-sighted  economy  of 
emphasizing  in  isolation  things  which 
in  life  most  commonly  occur  in  com¬ 
bination.  Consequently,  we  have  util¬ 
ized  meaningful  association  to  facilitate 
learning,  to  take  advantage  of  signifi¬ 
cant  groupings,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  unrelated  items  of  practice,  and  to 
secure  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
frequency  and  manner  of  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  unanalyzed  reading  situa¬ 
tions  of  life  or  social  use. 

To  propose  that  teachers  stress  one 
objective  or  possibly  two  in  each  lesson 
gives  little  hope  of  doing  anything  else 
in  the  reading  time  of  the  typical  school 
year.  The  most  carefully  balanced 
program  conceived  after  this  fashion 
could  hardly  provide  for  enough  well- 
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distributed  practice  to  cover  the  ob¬ 
jectives  into  which  work-type  reading 
alone  has  been  analyzed.  Even 
though  abilities  may  be  analyzed  into 
specific  items,  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  items  should  or  must  be  presented 
and  acquired  in  narrow,  specific  train¬ 
ing  situations.  We  did  not  recognize 
these  abilities  and  objectives  as  entities 
until  they  were  analyzed  out  of  typical 
life  situations  in  which  reading  was  of 
use.  To  try  to  teach  or  learn  the 
“how”  of  each  one  in  relative  isolation 
is  a  further  disintegration  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  situation  for  which  justification 
would  not  be  readily  found. 

Furthermore,  deferring  use  to  give 
primary  emphasis  to  power  or  skill  does 
not  seem  to  be  psychologically  feasible. 
The  development  of  oral-language 
abilities  in  infancy  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  power  which  is  gained  through 
use  long  before  conscious  learning  or 
specific  training  is  introduced.  Pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  skills  at  the  outset 
disintegrates  the  coordinated  efforts  and 
attitudes  of  the  learner.  Well-guided 
reading  activities,  in  which  pupils  can 
respond  to  reading  stimuli,  like  those 
which  occur  naturally  in  life  situations, 
would  seem  to  give  greater  promise  of 
functioning  in  similar  situations  in  life. 
One  such  activity  may  contribute  to  an 
organic  sequence  of  specific  abilities  and 
attitudes.  A  series  of  four  or  five  such 
activities  is  likely  to  exhibit  far  more 
balance  and  variety  than  an  artificial 
series  of  formal  training  lessons  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  time. 

Reading  guidance  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  purposeful  use  of  reading 
is  sometimes  called  incidental  or  op¬ 
portunistic.  Learnings  which  occur  in 


the  organic  sequences  of  purposeful 
reading  activities  are  not  adequately 
characterized  by  the  term  “incidental.” 
They  are  in  reality  integrated  learn¬ 
ings,  vitally  associated  in  a  variety  of 
typically  life-like  sequences  in  each  of 
which  the  reader  has  had  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experience  the  emergence  or 
purposes  in  the  course  of  activity  and 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  his  procedure 
to  suit  each  new  purpose.  The  learner 
has,  in  other  words,  learned  to  meet 
a  variety  of  life  situations  in  reading 
by  meeting  them  and  turning  them  to 

A  list  of  objectives  was  used  as  a 
check  list  in  the  evaluation  of  a  reading 
activity  which  had  previously  been 
rated  excellent  by  two  qualified  judges 
and  very  good  by  another.  According 
to  the  three  judges  the  situation  was  of 
the  work  type  but  was  not  a  specific 
training  lesson.*  It  involved  the  use 
of  reading-matter  from  two  geography 
texts  which  so  extended  and  enriched 
experience  that  an  interest  in  cotton 
developed  into  a  study  purpose.  The 
check  list  of  forty-two  specific  objec¬ 
tives  were  not  sufficient  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  single  situation.  The  judges 
listed  additional  values  which  were  not 
in  the  chart  of  objectives.  These 
formed  a  further  criterion  of  reading 
values,  and  exemplified  the  possibilities 
of  integrated  learning  situations  which 
specific  training  programs  are  almost 
sure  to  slight. 

The  judges  were  a  supervisor,  a 
critic  and  demonstration  teacher,  and 

*  This  evaluation  was  part  of  a  supervisory 
experiment  reported  by  the  writer  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Studies  of  Current  Practice  in  Reading. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  229  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  316) 
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a  reading  specialist.  After  judging  the 
learning  values  of  the  situation  in  this 
manner,  the  judges  attempted  to  sug¬ 
gest  improvements.  Every  suggestion 
added  some  value  which  increased  the 
range  of  objectives  involved.  None  of 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  in¬ 
volved  a  disintegration  of  the  problem 
into  separate  lessons,  each  of  which 
would  center  on  some  narrow  selection 
of  objectives.  The  evaluation  of  other 
similar  units  of  purposeful  reading  ac¬ 
tivity  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  question  the 
advisability  of  emphasizing  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  singly  if  many  reading  values 
are  commonly  integrated  in  other  ex¬ 
cellent  or  good  reading  activities.  The 
reader’s  purpose  or  motive  seems  to 
allow  better  emphasis  and  is  a  key  to 
the  improvement  of  reading. 

There  is  a  vital  distinction  between 
an  instructional  aim  or  objective  and  a 
reader’s  motive  or  purpose,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction  differentiates  two  types  of  cur¬ 
rent  practice.  These  two  types  of 
practice  are  represented  when  almost 
any  specific  training  lesson  is  compared 
with  an  integrated  reading  activity  in 
which  the  reader’s  purposes  select  and 
determine  the  specific  abilities  to  be 
used  and  lead  him  to  use  them  much 
as  he  would  in  a  typical  life  situation. 
Practice  of  the  latter  sort  is  broader, 
because  it  is  a  fuller  preparation  for 
independent  uses  of  reading,  whether 
of  the  recreatory  or  the  work  type. 

In  purposeful  reading  activities,  an 
evolving  purpose  organizes  a  sequence 
of  responses  which  eventuates  in  pur¬ 
poses  realized,  and  participation  in  such 
experiences  contributes  to  a  broad  array 
of  outcomes.  This  is  quite  different 


from  training  which  narrows  to  the 
consideration  of  one  objective,  and 
which  is  organized  by  objectives.  The 
contrast  is  obvious  and  an  attempt  to 
straddle  the  issue  leads  to  confusion. 

The  substitution  of  assignments  for 
purposes  is  characteristic  of  didactic 
teaching,  and  uncharacteristic  of  pro¬ 
gressive  guidance.  The  influence  of 
the  stress  on  objectives  leads  almost  in¬ 
evitably  to  prescriptive  assignments  or 
directions.  Where  teaching  is  pat¬ 
terned  thus,  the  rich  growth  which 
comes  from  use  is  missed  or  deferred, 
while  pupils  submit  to  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  which  too  often  resorts  to  extrin¬ 
sic  motives.  Thus  the  stress  on 
deferred  values  is  almost  inevitable  and 
immediate  satisfactions  in  reading  are 
reduced.  There  are  places  for  specific 
training,  but  those  places  are  on  the 
way  to  broader  outcomes,  and  should 
be  determined  with  reference  to  actual 
needs. 

The  concept  of  major  aims  or  inclu¬ 
sive  essential  objectives,  as  contrasted 
with  specific  objectives,  agrees  with  the 
tendency  to  simplify  learning  and 
teaching ;  and  it  reduces  the  number  of 
isolated  items  to  be  learned  by  leaving 
organic  connections  intact.  The  essen¬ 
tial  objectives  of  reading  are  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  three:  (1)  rich  and  varied 
experience  through  reading,  (2)  strong 
motives  for  and  permanent  interests  in 
reading,  and  (3)  desirable  attitudes 
and  skills. 

Every  significant  reading  experience 
contributes,  in  some  way,  not  to  any 
one  but  simultaneously  to  all  of  these 
three  essential  objectives,  because  each 
is  vital  or  indispensable,  and  all  are 
essential  in  a  criterion  of  the  wholeness 
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of  learning  situations  in  reading. 
Stresses  of  emphasis  are  inherent  in  the 
breadth  and  the  variety  of  reading  ex¬ 
perience,  but  such  stresses  are  produced 
by  strong  purposes  and  impelling  mo¬ 
tives  rather  than  by  formal  instruction¬ 
al  pressure.  The  qualifying  words,  spe¬ 
cific  and  broad  when  used  with  the 
word  objective,  represent,  then,  a  con¬ 
trast  of  emphasis  and  point  of  view. 

Purposeful  reading  activities  are  not 
only  the  core  of  the  progressive  reading 
program,  but  are  also  the  means  of 
vitalizing  and  enriching  all  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  classroom  activities. 

A  fundamental  step  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  would  then  seem  to  be 
the  redefinition  of  the  teacher’s  func¬ 
tion.  If  the  teacher  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  her  major  function  is 
the  administration  of  specific  training 
lessons,  her  procedures  should  be  sys¬ 
tematic,  predetermined,  and  efficiently 
managed  to  accomplish  their  ends.  She 
may  be  skillful  in  enlisting  interest,  but 
the  pupils  will  be  directed  chiefly  in 
terms  of  her  purposes  and  plans,  and 
these,  in  turn,  will  be  determined  with 
reference  to  specific  objectives. 


If,  however,  the  teacher  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  varied  purposeful 
reading  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
need  of  specific  training,  she  will  con¬ 
sider  her  major  function  to  be  the 
guidance  of  the  pupil’s  activities  in  such 
ways  that  varied  reading  purposes  may 
arise  and  eventuate.  She  will  realize 
that  the  reader’s  procedures  should  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  his  own  purposes 
and  should  be  changed  when  those  pur¬ 
poses  suggest  change.  Her  guidance 
will  assist  the  child  to  discover  the 
varied  uses  and  values  of  reading.  She 
will  augment  the  learning  values  of 
every  reading  situation  but  will  not 
disorganize  purposeful  activity  by  pre¬ 
determining  the  pupil’s  procedures  or 
by  unduly  stressing  the  developmental 
aspects  of  reading  activities  to  the  point 
where  they  divert  thought  from  con¬ 
tent.  Her  guidance  will  be  as  much 
concerned  with  permanent  interests 
and  abiding  attitudes  toward  reading 
as  it  is  with  the  development  of  essen¬ 
tial  habits  and  skills.  She  will  realize 
that  the  reader’s  purpose  is  the  inte¬ 
grating  factor  in  the  reading  process, 
and  will  put  that  realization  to  work. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Wetzel,  W.  A.  “Scientific  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum-Building,”  School  Review,  37:117-23, 
February,  1929. 

The  author  makes  a  plea  for  a  fact-finding 
organization  which  will  show  promptly  how  well 
the  courses  are  operating  at  different  ability 
levels.  This  “involves  a  scholastic  aptitude  index 
for  every  pupil,  definite  courses  of  study,  and 
reliable  academic  ratings.” 

Kilzer,  L.  R.  “Why  High-School  Pupils  Attend 
Summer  Schools,”  School  Review,  37:132-35, 
February,  1929. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  two  high  schools 
by  two  Middle  West  universities.  The  re¬ 


sponses  indicate  that  previous  failure  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  enrollments, 
and  as  many  pupils  are  taking  summer  school 
work  in  order  to  become  accelerated  as  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  because  they  failed. 

Ryan,  H.  H.  “The  How  of  Ability  Grouping,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  48:243-45,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  shown  how  the  Blewett  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  of  St.  Louis  has  done  what  he 
considers  an  intelligent  piece  of  ability  grouping 
by  basing  the  work  upon  five  of  Baldwin’s  six 
“ages” — chronological,  mental,  educational,  ana¬ 
tomical,  and  social.  Each  entering  child  is 
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charted  on  nine  items  covered  by  these  live  ages, 
and  the  profiles  constructed  from  these  items  are 
used  in  grouping  the  pupils  into  A  Groups,  doing 
three  years’  work  in  two;  B  Groups,  doing  three 
years’  work  in  two  and  one-half  years;  and  C 
Groups  of  segregated  and  unsegregated  pupils. 

Hamilton,  Enola  B.  “Mentality  and  Delin- 
ijuency,”  Education,  49:331-45,  February,  1929. 
Causes  of  delinquency,  means  of  preventing  it, 
and  the  extent  to  which  delinquents  can  be  cured 
are  discussed.  Delinquency  is  usually  traced  to 
environmental  factors  and  difficulties  and  un- 
fiivorable  home  conditions.  Under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund  of  New  York  an  extensive  program 
has  been  undertaken  for  the  prevention  of  de¬ 
linquency  through  personal  study  of  delinquent 
children.  The  author  makes  recommendations 
for  aiding  in  this  general  movement. 

Clark,  Harold  F.  “Index  Numbers  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Work,”  Teachers  College  Record,  30: 
453-60,  February,  1929. 

The  index  number  is  a  valuable  and  potential 
measuring  device  in  education  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  prices  of  school  materials,  building  ma¬ 
terials,  and  school  bonds;  cost  of  living  for 
teachers,  and  to  the  whole  field  of  measuring  in¬ 
struction  and  scholarship.  The  future  holds  great 
promise  in  the  use  of  index  numbers,  according 
to  the  author. 

Herriott,  M.  E.  “Objectives  of  United  States 
History,”  School  Review,  37:107-16,  February, 
1929. 

A  group  of  elementary  teachers  was  asked  to 
submit  a  list  of  names  and  dates  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  children  completing  the  elementary  grades 
should  know.  The  most  common  of  these  names 
and  dates  were  then  submitted  to  teachers  of 
.American  history  in  high  schools  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  indicate  those  which  should  be 
learned  in  elementary  schools  and  those  which 
should  be  learned  in  high  school.  The  article 
reports  the  degree  of  agreement  or  rather  dis¬ 
agreement  between  these  objectives  of  elemen¬ 
tary-  and  high-school  teachers  and  contrasts  with 
the  list  of  important  names  presented  by  Wash- 
burne  in  his  “Building  a  Fact  Course  in  History 
and  Geography,”  reported  in  the  Twenty-Second 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education. 

Ross,  Clay  C.,  Reeves,  Floyd  W.,  and  Russell, 
John  Dale.  “.A  Technique  for  the  Local  De¬ 
termination  of  the  Adequacy  of  Teachers’  Sal¬ 
aries,”  American  School  Board  Journal,  78: 
48-50,  February,  1929. 

In  lieu  of  the  common  external  criteria,  the 
autliors  have  set  up  in  connection  with  a  sur¬ 


vey  of  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  five  criteria  of 
adequacy  of  teachers’  salaries.  These  are:  (1) 
the  relation  of  salaries  paid  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  community;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  teach¬ 
ers  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  salaries 
with  outside  employment,  either  during  the  school 
year  or  during  the  summ-r;  (3)  the  extent  to 
which  salaries  enable  teachers  to  make  savings; 
(4)  the  degree  to  which  present  salaries  are  pro¬ 
viding  the  schools  with  teachers  who  have  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  training;  (5)  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  salary  schedule  recognizes 
merit  and  retains  its  outstanding  teachers.  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  some  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  applying  these  criteria,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  second  and  third,  since  they  deal 
with  factors  which  are  hard  to  ascertain. 

Wooden,  H.  Z.,  and  Mort,  Paul  R.  “Super¬ 
vised  Correspondence  Study  for  High-School 
Pupils,”  Teachers  College  Record,  30:447-52, 
February,  1929. 

The  supervised  high-school  correspondence 
course  aims  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
both  high-school  pupils  and  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  supplementing  the  regular  work  of  the 
hIgh-school  pupil.  The  high-school  curriculum  is 
thereby  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged.  The 
writer  gives  the  general  plans  followed  in  the 
high  school  at  Butler,  Indiana. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Johnston,  Leonora.  Tested  Plays  for  High 
School.  Boston,  Walter  H.  Baker  Company, 
1928.  126  pp. 

Five  one-act  plays  by  students  in  the  drama 
classes  of  the  Girls  High  School  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  are  presented  in  this  book.  Miss  John¬ 
ston’s  part  has  been  to  direct,  “to  advise,  to  sug¬ 
gest,  and  occasionally  to  apply  the  surgeon’s 
knife.”  The  plays  have  been  tested  by  produc¬ 
tion  before  an  audience  of  eighteen  hundred 
high-school  students.  Miss  Johnston  believes 
such  students  to  be  especially  good  critics — kindly 
in  approval,  uncompromising  in  disapproval. 

Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children  in 
the  United  States.  New  York,  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.  vi 

-+-  181  pp. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Psychi¬ 
atric  Clinics  was  published  in  1925  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin¬ 
quency  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  This  directory  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time  but  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  this  field  has  made  it  desir¬ 
able  to  publish  a  new  edition.  The  clinics  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  within  the 
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tates  by  cities.  Statistical  data  concerning  the 
work  done  in  each  state  are  also  given. 

CeRT.mn,  C.  C.  Teaching  English  with  Standard 
Tests:  A  Manual  for  Classroom  Use.  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  Edwards  Brothers,  1927. 
Part  I,  127  pp.  i  Part  II,  236  pp. 

These  two  mimeographed  books  present  to  the 
teacher  a  rather  comprehensive  plan  which  may 
be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The 
plan  is  particularly  useful  since  it  involves  a  con¬ 
sistent  testing  program  with  remedial  work  based 
upon  the  results.  Ways  are  suggested  by  which 
(he  teacher  may  beneficially  work  tests  into 
her  regular  teaching.  The  chapters  in  the  first 
volume  which  are  entitled  “Composition  and  the 
Mechanics  of  Writing”  are:  “Composition,” 
“Mechanics  of  Writing,”  “Working  Schedules,” 
and  “Typical  Outline  of  Work.”  The  second 
volume  includes  a  chapter  on  spelling,  some 
special  work  on  the  interpretation  of  tests,  and 
a  bibliography. 

This  plan  or  procedure  seems  useful  to  the 
reviewer.  It  would  be  a  bit  diflicult  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  teacher  to  follow,  but  it  does  show 
how  the  results  of  testing  may  be  of  real  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

WiCKMAN,  E.  K.  Children's  Behavior  and 
Teachers'  Attitudes.  New  York,  Division  of 
Publications,  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928. 
247  pp. 

In  this  analytical  study  of  undesirable  forms 
of  behavior  based  upon  analyses  made  by  class¬ 
room  teachers,  a  list  of  forty-nine  types  of  mis¬ 
behavior  is  used  as  the  basis  for  frequency  stu¬ 
dies.  Ratings  upon  the  seriousness  of  these  mis¬ 
demeanors  are  also  presented.  The  approach  to 
the  problem  of  misbehavior  is  intelligent  and 
novel.  The  study  may  be  used  in  the  diagnosis 
of  problem  cases. 

Douglass,  Harl  R.  et  al.  “Controlled  Experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  Study  of  Methods  of  College 
Teaching,”  University  of  Oregon  Publications, 
Education  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  pp.  263-316, 
February,  1929. 

Five  experimental  studies  of  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  techniques  in  college  teaching  are  reported 
in  this  pamphlet:  (1)  the  value  of  extra  quiz 
sections  in  the. teaching  of  English  history,  (2) 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  problem  and  lec¬ 
ture  methods  of  instruction  in  principles  of 
economics,  (3)  project  teaching  in  educational 
psychology,  (4)  an  experiment  with  independent 
study,  and  (5)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  lec¬ 
ture-recitation  and  supervised-individual  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  unified  mathematics.  Contrary 
to  expectation  the  results  of  the  quiz  method 
hardly  seem  to  justify  the  value  usually  accredited 


to  it.  The  results  of  the  second  study  were  some¬ 
what  weakened  by  a  confusion  in  pairing.  The 
project  in  educational  psychology  was  found  a 
considerably  more  effective  method  of  instruction 
than  the  lecture  for  students  who  had  had  an 
introductory  course  in  psychology.  Independent 
study  was  found  particularly  valuable  for  su¬ 
perior  students.  The  evidence  for  or  against 
either  of  the  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 
was  not  conclusive. 

Odell,  C.  W.  A  Selected  Annotated  Biblio¬ 
graphy  Dealing  with  Examinations  and  School 
Marks.  Urbana,  Illinois,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1929.  42  pp.  (University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  43) 

The  classroom  teacher  who  is  interested  to 
receive  help  in  constructing  examinations  or  in 
assigning  school  marks  or  the  research  worker 
who  wishes  to  make  a  critical  study  of  either 
examinations  or  school  marks  will  find  a  wealth 
of  references  ready  to  his  hand  in  this  biblio¬ 
graphy  compiled  by  C.  W.  Odell.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  references  chosen  by  the  author  from  a 
much  larger  number  are  classified  under  five 
headings — general,  traditional  examinations,  new- 
type  tests,  school  marks,  and  prevention  of 
cheating.  The  only  classification  which  needs 
further  comment  is  the  first — general — for  under 
it  are  included  articles  and  citations  from  books 
which  either  could  have  been  assigned  to  two 
or  more  of  the  other  classifications  or  were  in¬ 
definite  in  character. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Strong,  John  A.  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 
Chicago,  American  Book  Company,  1928. 
48  pp. 

A  manual  which  aims  to  aid  pupils  in  gaining 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  a  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  provided 
in  this  publication.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
upper  elementary  to  the  lower  high-school  grades. 
The  manual  furnishes  exercises  in  words  to  de¬ 
termine  meaning,  syllabication,  accent,  and 
meaning.  The  appendix  contains  supplementary 
lists  of  words  for  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
and  a  review  test  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  Kingsbury,  H.  B.,  Wallace 
R.  R.,  AND  Goff,  T.  T.  Algebra  Workbook. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1928.  iv  -j- 
199  pp. 

The  authors  have  constructed  an  algebra  work¬ 
book  to  be  used  by  the  students  as  supplementary 
drill  material  with  the  regular  textbook.  There 
is  a  list  of  one  hundred  tests  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  pupil’s  achievement  in  all  the  topics  of 
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the  first  year  of  algebra.  The  tests  are  designed 
to  follow  the  thorough  presentation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  covered  by  the  test.  They  may  thus  serve 
to  diagnose  individual  disabilities. 

Sayles,  Mary  Buell.  The  Problem  Child  at 
Home.  New  York,  Commonwealth  Fund,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Publications,  1928.  x  -f-  342  pp. 
This  book  is  a  companion  to  an  earlier  book, 
The  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  volume  deal  with 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  parent-child  rela¬ 
tionship.  Each  chapter  supplements  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  specific  behavior  problem  by  concrete 
illustrations  of  cases  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  clinic.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  and  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  the  lay  reader.  Part  III,  en¬ 
titled  “Narratives,”  contains  twelve  stories,  each 
one  presenting  the  behavior  problems  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  child  and  relating  in  a  most  readable  story 
style  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  non-technical 
style  and  the  interesting  illustrations  should 
make  this  book  especially  adaptable  for  use  in 
parents’  study  groups. 

Ayer,  Fred  C.,  and  Barr,  A.  S.  The  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Supervision.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  1928.  397  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  supervision  in  city  school  systems  is 
given  in  this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Apple- 
ton  series  in  supervision  and  teaching.  The  types 
of  supervisory  organization  which  are  now  found 
in  school  systems  of  various  sizes  are  shown  in 
great  detail  and  the  merits  of  these  various 
types  are  discussed.  The  authors  state  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  school  systems  of  various  sizes 
should  keep  in  mind  when  planning  and  organ¬ 
izing  their  supervision  programs.  The  book 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  supervision  and  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
school  administrators  and  supervisors  everywhere. 

CoLLiNGS,  Ellsworth.  Project  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  Schools.  New  York,  Century 
Company,  1928.  xvil-|-S71  pp. 

Here  is  a  book  that  establishes  numerous 
classroom  contacts  and  thus  should  be  sug¬ 
gestive  to  those  teachers  whose  imagination, 
factual  basis,  or  schoolroom  equipment  prevents 
them  from  escaping  the  limitations  set  by  tra¬ 
ditional  educative  procedures.  Here,  too,  is 
a  book  that  gains  dignity  in  proportion  as  it 
places  the  individual  in  the  educational  soot- 
light.  Thus,  it  is  timely.  Here,  finally,  is  a 
book  that  represents  project  method  at  its  worst 
— the  method  gone  mad;  it  leaves  the  method 
In  the  difficult  and  embarrassing  situation  of 
being  all  things  to  all  men. 

The  procedure  is  engagingly  simple.  Contin¬ 


uous  growth  is  set  up  as  the  end  of  the  educa¬ 
tive  endeavor.  This  growth  is  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  purposing  in  action.  .And 
in  purposeful  activity,  to  be  sure,  the  project 
makes  its  appearance.  Professor  Collings  never 
takes  seriously  the  oft-repeated  warning  that 
mere  purposing  in  itself  provides  no  basis  for 
the  selection  of  educative  activities.  In  thus 
identifying  purposing  with  growth,  the  author 
overlooks  the  fact  that  purposing  may  prevent 
growth.  Growth  is  of  value  as  it  contributes 
to  further  growth.  Not  all  growth  does  this, 
a  fact  with  which  Professor  Collings’  scheme  has 
had  no  traffic. 

The  book,  which  is  repetitious  and  tedious, 
suggests  things  for  the  teacher  to  do.  Herein 
it  has  value.  It  shows  her,  also,  the  project 
running  riot.  Herein  it  has  value  of  a  sort. 

Rusk,  Robert  R.  The  Philosophical  Bases  of 
Education.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  205  pp. 

This  book,  by  a  British  author,  is  a  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  and  evaluation  of  three  basic  philosophies. 
Naturalism  or  Behaviorism,  Pragmatism,  and 
Idealism  in  terms  of  their  value  for  a  philosophy 
of  education.  Naturalism  is  rejected  because  it 
attempts  “to  carry  the  natural  laws  into  the 
spiritual  world  and  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  ex¬ 
perience  conceptions  and  categories  valid  only  in 
their  restricted  sphere.  Pragmatism  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  advocate  mere  human  thinking.  The 
pragmatist  is  blind  to  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  thinking  and  reality. 

Idealism  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which 
stands  the  test.  It  “contends  that  the  material 
and  physical  universe  known  to  science  is  an 
incomplete  expression  of  reality,  that  it  exists 
but  to  subserve,  and  requires  to  complement  it,  a 
higher  type  of  reality,  a  spiritual  universe.”  Man 
is  diflierentlatcd  from  the  animals  by  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  spiritual  universe.  He  alone  has 
potentialities  which  make  possible  intellectual 
culture,  art,  morality,  and  religion. 

Stephens,  Stephen  DeWitt.  Individual  In¬ 
struction  in  English  Composition.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Press,  1928. 
viii  -j-  1  SO  pp. 

In  this  book  are  summarized  about  twenty  ex¬ 
periments  in  many  school  systems  which  built 
the  foundations  for  individual  instruction.  The 
author  explains  and  interprets  the  methods  which 
have  been  advocated  for  freeing  the  child  from 
progress  with  the  group  in  lessons  prepared  for 
English  composition.  Individual  instruction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  will  not  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  it  now  has.  However,  it  will 
contribute  in  improving  teaching  situations;  and 
certain  of  its  devices,  such  as  the  instruction- 
sheet,  will  be  retained. 
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Encelhardt,  N.  L.,  and  Alexander,  Carter. 
School  Finance  and  Business  Management 
Problems.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1928.  526  pp. 

This  worth-while  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  teacher  of  school  administration  is  a  problem 
book  in  school  finance  which  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  “Fiscal  Control  and  Business  Man¬ 
agement”  and  runs  through  the  major  subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  subject  and  closes  with  “Public 
Relations.”  The  problems  are  real  and  appear 
to  be  taken  from  actual  situations.  They  are 
furnished  in  profusion — one  hundred  thirteen  in 
all — and  cover  more  situations  than  one  student 
would  need  to  study  intensively.  Since  this 
characteristic  will  render  it  useful  to  a  class 
whose  members  have  somewhat  different  goals, 
it  is  a  book  with  possibilities. 

The  policy  of  locating  the  problems  in  various 
fantastic  towns  and  counties  of  “N.  K.”  or 
“Kandiana”  is  a  bit  disconcerting.  It  reminds 
one  of  Graustark  and  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  impression  of  reality  otherwise  given  by  the 
projects. 

Ri'CC,  Earle  U.  Curriculum  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Citizenship.  Greeley,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1928. 
xiv  -}-  214  pp. 

Dr.  Earle  Rugg  In  this  monograph  presents  a 
detailed  analysis  of  all  the  significant  source 
studies  In  the  social  sciences  that  have  been  made 
up  to  the  time  of  writing.  He  also  presents  in 
orderly  form  the  procedures  used  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  social-science  curriculum.  It 
is  an  essential  handbook  for  anyone  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

Waples,  Douglas,  and  others.  Problem  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  High  School  Teachers.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928.  99  pp. 
The  present  preliminary  edition  contains  a 
series  of  classroom  procedure  tests  In  general 
methods,  English  literature,  English  composition, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science.  Each 
of  the  six  tests  consists  of  ten  problem-situations 
defined  In  separate  short  paragraphs.  For  each 
problem-situation  five  possible  answers  are  pro¬ 
posed.  The  teacher  is  instructed  In  each  test  to 
indicate  which  of  the  methods  is  considered  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  for  the  problem  and 
which  Is  considered  the  least  satisfactory. 

These  problem  exercises  are  suggestive  of  the 
kind  of  professional  tests  much  needed  in  the 
secondary  field.  These  and  others  that  are  to 
follow  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  teacher¬ 
training  Institutions,  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  as  devices  to  aid  in  the  selection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  teachers. 


Books  Received  But  Not  Reviewed 

Anderson,  Lou  E.  Basketball  for  Women^  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Companv,  1929.  xiv-|- 
129  pp. 

Arnold,  J.  I.  Problems  of  American  Life. 
Evanston,  Illinois,  Row,  Peterson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  xixvi-|-617  pp. 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bacley,  W.  C.  The  History 
of  the  American  People  (Revised  edition). 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1928.  x-f- 
732  pp. 

Bessey,  Mabel  A.,  and  Ryan,  Monica  D.  (ed.) 
Literary  By-Paths,  a  Collection  of  Essays. 
Chicago,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1928.  374  pp. 
CoussiRAT,  F.  L.  Coussirat’s  French  Grammar 
Exercise  Pad.  New  York,  Globe  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  32  pp. 

Cramer,  Floyd.  Our  Neighbor  Nicaragua. 
New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
1929.  243  pp. 

Davis,  F.  G.,  and  Davis,  B.  C.  Guidance  for 
Youth.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1928. 
387  pp. 

Entwistle,  a.  R.  The  Study  of  Poetry;  A 
Literary  Supplement.  New  York,  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1928.  288  pp. 
McGowan,  Ellen  Beers.  Soap  Bubbles.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1929.  viii-f-  248 

pp. 

Monro,  K.  M.,  and  Taintor,  S.  A.  Corrective 
Exercises  in  English.  New  York,  Globe  Book 
Company,  1928.  vi-j-lSS  pp. 

Pattern  Poetry,  Arranged  by  Richard  Wilson. 
New  York,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
1928.  Part  I,  230  pp.;  Part  I-A,  206  pp.; 
Part  II,  253  pp. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  Geography  and  Our  Need 
of  It.  Chicago,  American  Library  Association, 
1928.  43  pp.  (Reading  with  a  Purpose, 

No.  40) 

Wood,  Tho.mas  D.,  and  Lerrigo,  Marion  O. 
Teaching  How  to  Get  and  Use  Human  En¬ 
ergy.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1928.  vii -1-128  pp. 
(Teachers’  Problems  in  Health  Education, 
Book  I) 

Withers,  John  W.,  Skinner,  Charles  E., 
AND  Gecks,  Mathilde  C.  Story  and  Study 
Readers.  New  York,  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  1928.  Primer,  “Play-Fellows,”  128 
pp. ;  First  reader,  “Friends  to  Make,”  144  pp.; 
Second  reader,  “Trips  to  Take,”  224  pp.; 

Third  reader,  “The  Treasure  Box,”  256  pp. ; 
Fourth  reader,  “Far  and  Near,”  352  pp. ; 

Fifth  reader,  “Days  and  Deeds,”  416  pp. ; 
Primer  and  First  Reader  Manual,  219  pp.; 

Second  and  Third  Reader  Manual,  257  pp.; 

Fourth  Reader  Manual,  186  pp. 
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NEW  TESTS 

The  Denny-Nelson  American  His¬ 
tory  Test  is  to  serve  three  purposes:  to 
test  the  historical  information  of  sev¬ 
enth-  and  eight-grade  pupils,  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  comparative  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  to  serve  as  a  partial  basis  for 
grading.  The  test  is  the  work  of 
E.  C.  Denny  and  M.  J.  Nelson,  both 
of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at 
Cedar  Falls.  The  test  is  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company. 

The  Burton  Civics  Test  by  William 
H.  Burton  and  Virginia  N.  Burton  is 
published  in  two  forms  by  the  World 
Book  Company.  Since  the  test  is  de¬ 
signed  as  an  inventory  test  of  a  pupil’s 
general  knowledge  of  civics,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  test  appreciations, 
attitudes,  or  judgment.  The  authors, 
after  considerable  preliminary  check¬ 
ing,  compiled  a  best-answer  test  using 
96  of  the  original  187  items  in  the 
list  of  “basic  terms,”  which  was  given 
to  several  hundred  sixth-grade  pupils. 
From  the  returns  of  this  trial,  the  test 
was  revised  and  again  given  to  two 
large  groups.  The  norms  were  de¬ 
rived  from  extensive  trial  of  the  test 
in  its  final  form,  in  Grades  V  through 
IX  in  Chicago  and  several  other  cities. 

The  Schorling-Clark-Potter  Instruc¬ 
tional  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  devised  by 
Raleigh  Schorling,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  collaboration  with 
John  R.  Clark,  of  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  and  Mary  A.  Pot¬ 
ter,  of  Racine  public  schools,  are  pub- 
lisjjed  in  four  pamphlets  one  each  for 
Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  The 
teacher’s  manual  describes  the  tests  in 
detail,  gives  directions  for  the  use  and 


scoring  of  the  tests,  and  suggests  ways 
of  dealing  with  recurring  errors.  The 
larger  part  of  this  manual  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  drill.  The  tests 
which  are  each  to  be  four  minutes  long 
are  easy  to  give,  provide  a  variety  of 
practice,  and  are  to  be  used  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  usual  arithmetic  text. 
The  tests  are  individual — adjusted  to 
three  levels  of  ability — and  should  be 
repeated  until  the  desired  goal  of 
achievement  is  reached.  These  test 
booklets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
World  Book  Company. 

An  interesting  test  of  language 
which  is  published  in  four  similar  forms 
has  been  devised  by  Caroline  Arm¬ 
strong  and  is  distributed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  and  Educational 
Research,  Los  Angeles  City  School 
District.  This  language  test  belongs 
to  the  series  of  tests  called  the  “Los 
Angeles  Diagnostic  Tests.”  The  Diag¬ 
nostic  Sheet  which  accompanies  the  test 
is  arranged  so  that  the  teacher  may 
record  after  each  pupil’s  name  the  spe¬ 
cific  portions  of  the  test  which  he  could 
not  adequately  meet.  The  topics  of 
first  rank  are  Capitalization,  Period, 
Comma,  Apostrophe,  Language  Usage, 
Friendly  Letter-Form,  and  Parts  of 
Speech.  Quotations  is  one  of  the 
tcpics  of  secondary  rank  under  Com- 
I'  a,  and  subtopics  included  under  it  are 

irect.  Divided,  Within  Quotations. 

o  aid  the  teacher  the  subtests  which 
ivolve  these  classified  uses  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  Roman  numerals  within  par¬ 
entheses,  so  that  within  the  parentheses 
following  “Direct”  the  Roman  numer¬ 
als  I,  II,  and  VII  indicate  that  the 
uses  of  the  comma  in  direct  quotations 
appear  in  the  items  of  these  subtests. 


